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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—A PARENT-TEACHER 
CHALLENGE 


J. M. Master 


The recent national conference called by the United States 
Attorney General for the purpose of organizing a concerted 
effort to combat juvenile delinquency has created a growing 
awareness of the problem and its seriousness. Press and radio pub- 
licity have brought the matter to the attention of every town and 
hamlet in the country. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, also has contributed largely to focus- 
ing public attention upon the scope and nature of youth’s 
contribution to crime in the United States. Available statistics 
leave no doubt of the fact that crime—as well as delinquency—is 
pivotal upon youth. 

What causes boys and girls to turn “bad” and become involved 
in delinquent and criminal behavior? When compared, indi- 
vidual cases do not show identical causal factors. Analyses of 
numerous cases of delinquency, however, do reveal general, domi- 
nant, causal factors. These are listed most frequently under the 
categories of hereditary and environmental causes. More recently, 
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the research studies of the Yale University Institute of Human 
Relations have stressed the relational psychological determinants 
of social maladjustment as causal in the delinquency pattern. 

Scientific research has established the fact that the problem of 
causation is a complex one. The development of a criminal career 
is a chain of multiple, cumulative causation. My personal experi- 
ence during the past twenty years of professional work with 
delinquents and criminals and the experience of many colleagues 
substantiate this conclusion. The home, school, hereditary factors, 
parents, teachers, companions, neighborhood, individual experi- 
ences, and many other factors play a part in the development of 
delinquency. The press, radio, and motion-picture screen are not 
exempted. Our laws and social organization are also contributory. 

The theory of natural causation of antisocial conduct, 2.e., that 
such conduct in one mode of expression of rational behavior, has 
been established as valid. Consequently, juvenile delinquency treat- 
ment measures cannot be indiscriminately or universally applied. 
We must first ascertain in each individual case the causes of 
unacceptable behavior and then adopt treatment to those causes. 
Although such general factors known to contribute to delinquency 
as slums, lack of adequate recreational facilities, poverty, and vice 
can be combated on a general level of action, the juvenile delin- 
quent is an individual and must be treated on that level for 
effective results. 

Parents and teachers have the closest relationship with the 
child during the period when “the foundations of delinquent 
behavior are usually laid.” The United States Children’s Bureau 
considers childhood “the period which students of child life 
regard as most significant in the development of personality and 
character.” Dr. William Healy of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center states “. .. . delinquency very frequently is the beginning 
of a criminal career and crime is the continuance into manhood 
of conduct tendencies which started in childhood or early youth.” 
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In their studies of delinquents and criminals, Drs. Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck found that two thirds to four fifths of the thou- 
sand adult criminals studied first showed delinquent behavior in 
childhood, while the onset of misbehavior among the thousand 
juvenile delinquents studied occurred at the average age of 
between nine and ten years. 

No children are born predisposed to delinquency, but many 
become delinquent. One of the most striking facts about delin- 
quency and crime is that “serious criminal careers begin in child- 
hood and adolescence,” according to Dr. F. Thrasher, another 
outstanding authority. Initial child training and child guidance 
rest primarily with the parents. The child’s period of preschool 
life is controlled by the parents and they, therefore, have the 
greatest opportunities and responsibilities for the child’s proper 
habit-training and character-buiding. Unfortunately, many par- 
ents are inadequately prepared, or incapable, or disregardful of 
these duties—duties are not always pleasant or self-satisfying. 
Many parents also are “responsible for a whole series of frustrating 
events in the life of the child,” leading to antisocial behavior 
evidenced by delinquency. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that the child is 
still in the formative stage when attending the primary-school— 
even high-school—grades. Delinquent behavior patterns show 
themselves in easily recognizable form in school and the classroom. 
Adolescent delinquency is not always the direct derivative of 
earlier childhood delinquency. “These facts certainly place at the 
door of the school the responsibility for the early recognition of 
delinquency and at least participation in a treatment program.” 
School regimes impose new situations and demands upon the 
child, often leading to maladjustment. School authorities and 
teachers who fail to maintain an alert awareness and willingness 
to meet the needs of their child-behavior problems contribute to 
the delinquency problem. 
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The individual child can do little toward modifying or chang- 
ing hereditary or environmental conditions. Hereditary factors 
per se do not have any high coincidence with delinquency. 
Environmental factors conducive to delinquency can be altered. 
A united parent-teacher front can do something constructive in 
preventing and combating delinquency. During the preschool 
period, parents function in a parent-teacher role. Teachers, in turn, 
function in a surrogate-parent role. Both parents and teachers 
share the responsibility of constructive participation in the growth 
and development of the child’s character and personality. Proper 
character and personality growth of the child contribute vitally 
to child behavior. 

Richard S. Tuthill, the first judge of the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, on the basis of his observations of numerous delinquent 
children, concluded that, “To the formation of a good character 
in any child kindly admonition, wholesome example, constant 
watchfulness, and an infinite patience are absolute essentials.” 
The Yale Institute of Human Relations, in a study of aggressive 
behavior consequent to frustration, found that “Superego or con- 
science is now believed to be established primarily through the 
existence of affectional bonds between a child and its parents; 
when these are weak or lacking or when the parents are not fit 
models to pattern after, character formation does not proceed 
normally and the individual grows up deficient in those internal- 
ized restraints which, when combined with external social forces, 
ordinarily keep most individuals within the bounds of conven- 
tional conduct.” In relative degree, this finding applies also to the 
relationship between teacher and child. 

The function of our educational system in the community 
should be a much broader one: our schools and teachers occupy 
a functional role closely related not only to the child, but also to 
the child’s parents. The effectiveness of our school system reaches 
out directly into the life of the community. Our schools are the 
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primary centers for citizenship training. Improvement of char- 
acter and development of personality directly affect citizenship. 
The efforts of parents and teachers must be co-ordinated and 
brought to bear upon improving the child’s training for good 
citizenship. So doing would constitute a sound delinquency- 
prevention program. The child must be trained to meet the 
obligations of democratic citizenship as well as to enjoy its privi- 
leges. The requirements of good citizenship must be instilled in 
the child both at home and at school. Both home and school are 
very important socializing institutions. 

Parents are responsible for more than the mere provision of 
food, clothes, shelter, and catering to the child’s whims and 
fancies. School authorities and teachers are responsible for more 
than the mere instructions in the three R’s. Parents and teachers 
have the duties of instructing the child in proper citizenship and 
setting proper examples of good citizenship. They have forsaken 
duty and their responsibilities toward the child and youth if they 
assume that exclusive responsibility rests with one, or with the 
other. Their responsibility is a joint one and their efforts must 
be supplementary, with the common objective being improved 
character-building, better personality-development, and good 
citizenship. 

Eradication of neighborhood conditions fostering delinquency, 
improvement of community standards of living, and combating 
unfavorable civic and political alignments constitute parent- 
teacher challenges. Delinquent careers once started upon are not 
easily checked. The role of prevention, therefore, is the more 
urgent—where such needs are overlooked by parents, teachers 
often are situated ideally as community focal centers to initiate 
delinquency-prevention measures. It should be incumbent upon 
each of our teachers to take a revitalized role in delinquency 
prevention. Training for good citizenship—a practical and avail- 
able preventive of delinquency and future criminality—should be 
their first objective. 
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Principles of good citizenship can be sponsored through routine 
and special classroom activities, special projects, and extracurricu- 
lar programs. Setting a proper example requires teacher partici- 
pation in community and civic affairs which provide proper 
guidance, precepts, and leadership. Education still is the best 
medium of reaching the child in both the home and the class- 
room. Every child should be educated to the acceptance of a 
higher authority; increased self-control and self-discipline; the 
basic requirements of team play; and the essentials of a democratic 
attitude. 

Teachers who are overtaxed by large classes, harassed by their 
own personal problems, or worried about their social and eco- 
nomic security, cannot play a vital role in delinquency preven- 
tion. Parents and the general public must recognize the crying 
need for improving and extending educational facilities in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. Equally essential is the need 
of attracting more and better qualified personnel to the field of 
education—greater recognition, improved conditions of work, and 
better remuneration would accomplish this. The public must 
recognize the futility of fighting juvenile delinquency on the 
isolated fronts of police regulation and law enforcement. To 
reduce and prevent delinquency and crime our efforts must be 
united and concentrated on all fronts of effectiveness. 


(The views of the writer, as expressed in this article, do not neces- 
sarily represent those of the Judges of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York.) 





]. M. Master, A.M., is United States Probation Officer for the Southern District of 
New York. 
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LEGISLATION AS A SOCIAL CONTROL IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


Marguerite Cartwright 


On March 12, 1945, the most explicitly expressed mandate yet 
created on the subject of racial and religious discrimination in 
employment was added to the statute books in New York State. 
The question has often been raised as to why New York was the 
first to formulate public policy in this realm of economic life. 
The answer is long and complex for it can be sought only in New 
York’s history where the socially advanced thinking inherent in 
such legislation has long been potentially present. Equality of 
opportunity as a social ideal is deeply rooted here in custom and 
tradition. From the very beginning the state was made up of a 
conglomerate population, drawn from the ends of the earth, seek- 
ing liberty and freedom in the New World. These early begin- 
nings in the direction of increased civil rights tended to mitigate 
widespread opposition as each new step was taken. 

It is known that social controls are not created in a vacuum. 
This is particularly true of legislation that takes place in a socio- 
historical context of pervasive political and social action that pro- 
vides stimulation for such action, opens lines of development, 
exercises restraints, and, in other words, is manipulative in func- 
tion. Old social controls are outmoded, and in order to effect the 
needed changes the social scientist must “recapture the past in the 
service of current action” * and determine “what things have to be 
done in what ways and in what sequence, in order to systemati- 
cally chart the way ahead.” * It has become necessary to “change 
all institutional areas in order to prevent the continuous disrup- 
tion of the changes which occur in single areas. .... There is need 
to discover where and how blockage occurs in the application of 


1Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge For What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939), Pp. 131. 
2 Ibid., p. 250. 
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requisite change and to formulate the precise steps necessary to 
eliminate the blockage.” * 

The deliberate application of social science to the control of 
human behavior must include a historical study of the many and 
varied types of action, and the milieu out of which progress has 
been made. While it is true that the law is only one agency of 
social control it exercises a vital function in that it systematically 
introduces sanctioned patterns that canalize behavior in the direc- 
tion of socially desirable ends. Thus, in the words of Dr. Lynd, 
“The individual is relieved of the necessity of coping with certain 
issues in their complexities.” * During the present period many 
factors, including an economic depression and a global war, have 
loosened institutional controls, causing them to be replaced by a 
new set of controls more relevant to the needs of the time. Minori- 
ties, especially Negroes, because of high visibility and other factors, 
have long faced unique, economic disabilities. 

In New York, during the depression of 1937, the State Legis- 
lature created a Temporary Commission on the Condition of the 
Urban Colored Population. It was directed “to examine economic 
health and living conditions, and recommend measures,” ° includ- 
ing amendments to the Civil Rights Law. Included in the recom- 
mendations of this Commission was a constitutional mandate out- 
lawing all forms of racial and religious discrimination. This was 
written into the constitution and became law on November 8, 
1938.° While the weight of the constitution and judicial practice 





had long been on the side of racial equality, this addition to the q 


Bill of Rights was of great significance. Probably never before had 
a provision been made with such broad implication. It was “with- 
out parallel in the Constitution or the laws of the United States 
.... [and] supplied the rock foundation upon which could be 


3 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge For What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931); 
p. 248. 
4 Ibid., p. 231. 
5 Laws of New York State (1931), chapter 858. 
6 Article I, paragraph 9, Section 40. 
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built legislation prohibiting racial and religious discrimination in 
employment.” ‘ 

With the outbreak of a war to make the Four Freedoms safe 
everywhere in the world, there was a growing consciousness of 
the extent to which practice fell short of preaching. The problem 
of discrimination was seen to have ramifications beyond the 
local, or even national, scene. It became apparent that it would 
be necessary to “do something big and do it soon.” * This need 
was articulated by numerous opinion-forming personalities who 
exerted influences and did much in gaining popular support. Fur- 
ther implementation emerged in the formation of unity and race- 
relations committees. Campaigns to outlaw various types of dis- 
crimination took on renewed vigor. There was a mushroom 
growth of organizations devoted to remedial action. 

The problem was now too acute to be ignored, for the issue had 
reached the proportions of becoming a factor in the outcome of 
the death struggle between fascism and American democracy— 
the weakness of which was suddenly spotlighted on a world 
scale. The strategy of the enemy was to play upon internal ten- 
sions; it was therefore necessary to close ranks in order to attain 
greater internal unity. Most important, the ideological nature of 
the war was such that the racial doctrines of the enemy could 
only be repudiated by pressing for a program of action. 

Also, war stimulated manpower shortage emphasized the value 
of producers as well as fighters, and all workers regardless of 
color rose in importance lest the military and industrial potential 
would be placed in jeopardy. Thus, economic discrimination had 
to be faced not only in relation to minorities but in the interest of 
the well-being of the country as a whole. It was no longer pos- 
sible to operate within the framework of employment customs so 


™Charles S. Tuttle, in a speech before the Friends of Democracy delivered at New 
York University. 

8Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: International Publishers Com- 
Pany, 1946), p. 1022. 
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at variance with political and social realities. Because these new 
conditions demanded change in order to avoid disastrous social 
consequences, the outgrowth was a policy more consistent with 
the tenets of American democracy. 

There were other factors too. Minority groups themselves had 
waged long and continued warfare, in a disciplined and energetic 
way. They had the co-operation of an increasing number of indi- 
viduals and organizations. Pressure groups of interracial and 
religious character became a compelling force in New York life. 
In the early thirties the disadvantages of a minority status in the 
administration of relief and public-works programs had been 
lessened by the New Deal which leaned heavily on the Ameri- 
can creed. Thus conditioned, the minority looked to Washington 
for aid in its desire to participate in the economic phase of the 
war effort. Out of this grew a threatened “March on Washing- 
ton” which was called off only on the promulgation of an Execu- 
tive order which “reaffirmed the policy of the United States that 
there shall be no discrimination in the employment of a person 
in defense industries or government because of race, creed, color 
or national origin.” ° 

Thus, on a national scale, there was a “new point of progress in 
the constant effort of the American conscience te widen the hori 
zon of social justice.” *° 

The national F.E.P.C. became an easily comprehended symbol 
of wide implication for, while it was saddled with limited power 
and small budgetary provisions, it was able to exercise consider- 
able influence. It proved that change was possible and that this 
was a proper area for governmental intervention. Under the 
impetus of a total war, when discrimination in employment is 
outlawed, it largely vanishes. 


9 Minorities in Defense (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office 1942); 


p. 15. 
10 Report of the New York State Commission Against Discrimination, Legislatwe 


Document, No. 6, p. 15. 
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As to the minority worker, he was able to improve his economic 
condition, learn new skills, enter the trade unions, and otherwise 
set precedents on which new claims could be based. 

Actually the manpower scarcity, plus the public attitude toward 
full utilization of all human resources toward furthering the war 
effort, were also important factors. When the compelling motives 
of war disappeared it would be easy to slip back into practices at 
variance with the democratic ideal. Nonetheless, there had been 
new areas of contact, and the entire period was one of important 
social change. There was a large amount of legislative activity, 
together with a far-reaching enlargement of the function of gov- 
ernment that was to set up a chain reaction that could not easily 
be stopped. 

On the New York State level, the determination of the goal of 
achievement desired had been established by the Convention of 
1937. Nondiscriminatory hiring had been established as a matter 
of state concern. The stage had been set. Individuals as well as 
organized groups made use of every form of pressure. The subject 
of racial and cultural relations was widely discussed in the press, 
over the radio, in books, and even in the theater. The courts had 
become more sympathetic; and civil-rights legislation was more 


generally respected and enforced. The New Jersey Supreme Court 
| had deemed the right to earn a livelihood a property right 


guaranteed by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments.” 
This milestone in progressive legislation was not catastrophic 


| nor explainable, nor inspired by any single cause. It was the cumu- 


lative result of many and complex forces and a variety of motiva- 
tions and material interests. It was the result of all that had 


| preceded it; in short, it was an idea whose time had come. The 
| 1938 law had provided a basis on which New York citizens were 
| to be accepted on their individual worth and allowed to serve 
| according to their ability. 


" Carroll v. Local 269, 133, N. J., Eg. 144. 
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In the passage of this measure, then, there was no break in New 
York’s legislative history, but actually an achievement of remark- 
able consistency. The power of the state was called in to protect 
the right to employment. The resultant state agency is armed with 
powers constituting in the aggregate the most complete equipment 
ever embodied in legislation on the subject anywhere. Employ- 
ment without discrimination is established as a civil right, and an 
agency is set up to protect that right on the hypothesis that “the 
right to life can have no fulfillment without the right to work.” 





Marguerite Cartwright has based this article on the material she collected for her 
doctorate study at New York University. 























THE VETERAN AND RACE RELATIONS 
Henry A. Singer 


A recent poll conducted through the Social Science Research 
Council brought out “a lively list” of race relations grievances 
directed chiefly against the armed forces. It pointed out that the 
Army waited too long before applying the relevant findings of the 
social sciences and that “race data were not sufficiently employed 
in dealing with Negroes in the Armed Services.” * A few days 
after this report was announced, the Navy distributed a thesis 
written by one of its four Negro officers saying that Army-Navy 
treatment of Negro personnel makes “possible fertile grounds for 
Communism.” * Both these reports seem especially significant in 
light of my own experiences and investigations regarding race 
relations in the Armed Forces. 


Race Relations in the Armed Forces 

My first assignment in the Army was with an M.P. company in 
Florida. Upon arrival, the company commander, a native of 
Louisville, addressed us in no uncertain terms in referring to local 
attitudes toward “niggers ’n’ northerners.” In subsequent rela- 
- tions, the captain confided he “never held it against anyone that 
he was a Jew.” At Fort Custer, Michigan, in Criminal Investiga- 
tion School, I became acquainted with the only Negro in our class. 
He had been put off in a room by himself and few in the class or 
school knew that he was a successful writer of several best sellers. 
While at Post Headquarters at Camp Blanding, Florida, I discov- 
ered through some records and notations that a set policy of racial 
and religious quotas for officers’ schools had been in practice. At 
Camp Ritchie, Maryland, I met some Nisei heroes of the rooth 
Battalion who had been beaten and thrown out of an American 
Legion Clubroom in Hagerstown, Maryland, because some mem- 


1 Stuart Chase reporting to the Community Service Society conference, Roosevelt Hotel, 
N.Y., January 29, 1948. 

*Lt. Dennis D. Nelson, United States Navy, New York Herald Tribune, February 1, 
1948, 
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bers did not like “Japs.” In a restaurant in Columbus, Georgia, | | 





saw a dark-skinned Puerto Rican cadet being asked to leave with | 


a party of other soldiers from Fort Benning. When he protested [ 


the next day to the senior officers at the Post, this distinguished 
attorney from San Juan was dropped from officers’ school. Then 
there is, of course, the shocking story of the Negro G.I.’s who were 


forced to eat in the kitchen of a railroad depot between trains | 


while they witnessed a spectacle of newly arrived German prison. 
ers of war being served in the main dining room. 


These stories are not unique nor do they represent some of the | 


more violent cases of race relations that have occurred in the 
services. But it was against this background that I decided to 
investigate the attitudes of other servicemen toward minorities 
Having come under the guidance of Dean Payne while an under. 
graduate at New York University before the war, I was anxious 
to discover some of the patterns of behavior involved in intercul- 
tural relations to which Dean Payne had often referred. I prepared 


a rough draft of a questionnaire which represented a modification [ 
of the Bogardus Social Distance Scale. It was soon discovered that 
there were any number of restrictions against conducting surveys 
among servicemen. In addition, many men refused to participate 





in an unofficial interview especially during their free time. And 
of course the Army did not give anyone enough free time to allow} 


the conducting of surveys in addition to other duties. But in th} 
course of some four years and such preferential opportunities a7 


i 


traveling assignments, I was able to get a fairly diverse sampling 


of one hundred and fifty cases. 


The men sampled came from thirty-three states and four coun) 
tries. Forty-five per cent belonged to the various Protestant denom | 
inations and thirty-three to the Roman Catholic. Nine per ceath 
were Jewish and seven per cent listed themselves as Greek Cathe) 


lic. Some six per cent indicated they were agnostics or atheists. 


On the questionnaire several minority groups were listed anf 
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the men were asked to indicate whether they would care to talk, 
eat, work, play, or live with any of these groups, the latter classi- 
fication naturally measuring the fullest expression of the degree of 
prejudice. The results were as follows: 

Would you live with a: 


Per Cent (Negative Response) 


Japanese 52 
Negro 46 
Chinese 26 
Mexican 22 
Jew 12 
Russian 12 
German 10 
Englishman 6 
Italian 6 
Finn 4 
Frenchman 4 
Irishman 2 


It was in the word association portion of the questionnaire that 


English 
Japanese 
Catholic 
Italian 
Russian 
Jew 
Mexican 
German 
French 
Irish 


Negro 


Communist Red, Russian, radical, Browder 


the stereotype concepts really became apparent. Listed below are 
some of the words most commonly associated with the groups in 
the order of their frequency. 


Tea, London, snobs, imperialists, Churchill 
Treachery, rice, short, Pearl Harbor, Hirohito 
Religion, Pope, churches, priests, narrow-minded 
Spaghetti, dark, food, Mussolini, Rome 
Cossacks, Stalin, vodka, suspicious 

Business, money, chiselers, persecution 

Chili, dark, lazy, sombrero, songs 

Intelligence, science, beer, Hitler, clean, warlike 
Wine, sex, women, Paris, culture 

Humor, green, whiskey, potatoes, pugnacity 
Music, stupidity, South, dancing, Joe Louis 
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It is interesting to note that the academic background of the 
group was rather high. The largest group, 34 per cent, were men 
with college backgrounds whereas only 4 per cent had not finished 
grade school. Some 24 per cent were high-school graduates and 21 
per cent had done university graduate work. There were 16 per 
cent who had at least finished grade school. Most of the men were 
under twenty-five years of age. There were 44 per cent between 
the ages of 21 and 25, 30 per cent between 26 and 30, and 16 per 
cent were in the 31- to 35-year group. There were 7 per cent 
younger than 20 and 3 per cent older than 36. 

The raw data of the survey, together with some three thousand 
collected cases of discrimination, have become the basis for fur- 
ther investigation into the implications of intercultural attitudes 
now that servicemen have become veterans. 


Race Relations in the United States 


Professor Allport of Harvard, in reporting on the psychology of 
the bigot, tells us that racial and religious tensions have a way of 
increasing in wartime and the period immediately following. 


War and its aftermath multiply and augment our frustrations .... 
there are the .... minor irritations of gas shortages, red tape of ration- 
ing, mounting taxes and higher prices. ... . Both wage-earners and - 
white collar workers are fearful for the future. Our worries give us the 
pinioned feeling which makes us want to attack something—something 
visible, near-lying and outlandish. 

Minority groups, being visible, near at hand, and a bit outlandish 
provide the outlet we need. We don’t care particularly what we attack 
them for. If one excuse (The Jews all keep to themselves) is proved 
invalid, we seize another (They pry into Christian groups). Wanting to 
release our pent-up rage at something, we complain: the Jews get the 
new tires; the Negroes are plotting; Catholics are fascists at heart. 
Thus in one breath we “explain” our vague apprehensions to ourselves 
and give vent to our wartime jitters. Accusations of this sort are usually 
so crisp, graphic, tabloid that unless we are critical by nature, believing 
them requires no effort.’ 

3 Gordon W. Allport, “Bigot in Our Midst,” Commonweal, October 6, 1944. 
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In reviewing the record of race relations in the United States 
during the war years and the period following, one is appalled by 
the frequency of overt action against members of minority groups. 
Most of us have become familiar with the race riots of Detroit, 
Harlem, Philadelphia, and Columbia, Tennessee, to name the 
scenes of four of the most notorious incidents. The lynching of 
Willie Earle in Greenville, South Carolina, last year and the subse- 
quent acquittal of the twenty-three men involved, was another blot 
on the record. “Twenty wounded American soldiers of Japanese 
extraction being treated at the Army hospital near Auburn, Cali- 
fornia, were forced to forgo outdoor exercise and air because they 
dare not venture beyond the hospital due to the ominous attitude 
of many Placer County residents. In Placer County recently, prop- 
erty owned by the Nisei has been mysteriously set afire.” * In Free- 
port, Long Island, four Negro brothers, two of them G.I.’s and one 
a veteran, were shot by a patrolman. Two of them, Charles and 
Alfonso Ferguson, were killed in cold blood.® At the University of 
Iowa last summer, a Jewish graduate student was badly beaten 
because two men in the school cafeteria did not like Jews. The 
cases of discrimination in colleges and universities and the notori- 
ous quota systems have been receiving the publicity and public 
attention that has long been overdue. In the field of housing, dis- 
criminatory practices had some international repercussions when 
it was found that the Metropolitan Life Insurance project in New 
York City (Stuyvesant Town) would not allow colored personnel 
of the U.N., among others, into the housing project. 


The Veteran and Race Relations 


A great many servicemen went into the Army with little or no 
prejudice. However, seeing the hostility demonstrated on every 
side toward minority groups and having to conform to regula- 
tions which in effect required discrimination, many took on the 


4PM, January 20, 1946. 
5 New York Herald Tribune, February 6, 1946. 
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patterns of prejudice. The survey I conducted indicated a high 
rate of discriminatory attitudes on the part of servicemen. Now 
the ex-serviceman has returned to an atmosphere of increased 
racial tensions. The place of minority problems in the burning 
issues of the day has become especially significant. Political 
observers inform us that the national elections of 1948 may well 
be fought along the lines of civil rights. The present revolt of 
Southern statesmen and politicians against anti-poll-tax and anti- 
lynching legislation was gathering force at the time of this writing 
(February 1948). 

Why is the impact of racial issues any greater on the veteran 
than upon other members of the community? In addressing our- 
selves to this question we recall that it was behind the worn hob- 
nailed boots of the German veterans that Hitler marched to power. 
Mussolini’s blackshirts numbered thousands of veterans. It was 
the Red Army organized by Trotsky that made Bolshevism pos- 
sible in Russia. And it has been the army or former army men who 
have dominated much of the political life of South America. 
Here in this country we have already witnessed the rise and fall 
of the Columbians, an organization created essentially to harness 
veterans into a militant race-hating force. The Klan has 
re-emerged as a political force with strong veteran support. 

Today there are nearly a hundred different veteran organiza- 
tions trying to organize the powerful political reservoir of four- 
teen million veterans of the Second World War and the four and 
a half million of the First World War. Many of these groups are 
organized primarily along strict racial and religious lines. 

There are dozens of veterans’ organizations on the style of those 
Corporal Hitler came home to in 1918. The organizer in most cases is 
a civilian with an axis to grind. Gerald L. K. Smith, nonveteran, 
leader of the America First propaganda campaign before the war, is 
offering the “Nationalist Veterans of World War II.” Smith’s front man 


is the veteran George Vose, who was medically discharged in 1944 just 
before a court martial. 
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Smith has another “veteran leader” at the present time, an ex-G.I. 
named Frederick Kister of Chicago, who has appeared there with 
Smith «nd other native Fiihrers at meetings. Kister is the author of 
circulars of the “Christian Veterans of America”—they are anti- 
Semitic and their appeal is directed significantly enough at “mustered- 
out” veterans. No proof of discharge is required in the membership 
application. 

Charles E. Coughlin, the radio demagogue, another nonveteran, has 
an organization known as the St. Sebastian Brigade. Coughlin circu- 
larized soldiers and sailors overseas with his recruiting literature. 

There are several other Fiihrer groups trying to enlist veterans. One 
is the United Veterans’ Political Party, run by ex-Congressman John 
Hoeppel of California. Another is the American Order of Patriots of 
Houston, Texas, restricted to “gentiles only.” The leader and organizer 
is “Major” Benjamin C. Richards, Jr.® 


Irving Brant, in a recent editorial, has pointed out that the 
competition for too few jobs, too little housing, and too little food 
and clothing often becomes a racial competition. When Lieutenant 
Nelson, United States Navy, mentions poor race relations as being 
fertile grounds for communism, he is voicing a very real danger. 
With economic recession and the growing antagonism of racial 
issues the opportunity is ripe for the emergence of subversive 
forces in political control. The feeling of insecurity that grips 
many of our veterans today is the breeding grounds for tomor- 
row’s violence. Then there is the atmosphere of our times with 
respect to human rights and emotional maturity. 


Many individuals who have emotional disabilities of their own, guilts, 
fears, inferiorities, are certain to project their hates on others, on groups, 
communities, or nations, and thus to jeopardize seriously the external 
relations of those who are associated with them. They are the people 
who must believe the worst of all foreigners and who then react emo- 
tionally and irrationally to these beliefs. They are a very real menace. 
The government of a country cannot organize and impose any social 
developments or external relations which are too far ahead of the state 


6 James Dugan, “Joining Up,” Salute, May 1946. 
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of maturity of its citizens. There would otherwise result internal con- 
flict and dissension, producing a reactionary government and a retreat 
to a less mature stage of social development. We must realize that such 
a retreat will never again be a matter for merely local concern in the 
particular country, as it has often been in the past. Any such reaction 
now becomes a dangerous threat to the whole world.’ 


The Other Side 


It would be unfair not to report on some of the more wholesome 
experiences in the field of race relations. Certainly the picture is 
not completely black. Perhaps the most dramatic testimonial is 
the combat experiences of mixed military units. A survey was con- 
ducted by fifty trained interviewers, who made a total of 250 inter- 
views with white officers and enlisted men in seven of the divisions 
that included Negro-white platoons.* Two of the divisions were 
predominantly Southern in background. The following questions 
were asked: 


Percentage 
Officers Enlisted Men 
Q. “How did you feel at first about serving 
in a company in combat that had 
white platoons and colored platoons?” 
Relatively favorable (“willing to try 
it,” “made no difference”) 33 35 
Relatively unfavorable (“skeptical,” 
“didn’t like it,” “thought it would 
cause trouble’) 64 64 
No answer 3 I 
Q. “Has your feeling changed since having 
served in the same unit with colored 
soldiers ?” 


7 Major General G. B. Chisholm, “The Psychiatry of Enduring Peace and Social 


Progress,” Pyschiatry, February 1946. 
8 “The Utilization of Negro Infantry Platoons in White Companies,” Research Branch, 
Information and Education Division, SHAEF, June 1945. 
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Percentage 
Officers Enlisted Men 

Yes, has become more favorable 77 77 

No, my feeling is still the same 16 21 
My feeling has become less favor- 

able * 0 fy) 

No answer 7 2 
Q. “How well have the white and colored 

soldiers gotten along together ?” 

Very well 73 60 

Fairly well 7 36 
In combat very well, in garrison 

fairly well 14 4 

Not well 0 fy) 

No answer 6 ) 


* No cases were found in which an individual reported that his attitude had become 
less favorable. 

In reviewing minority contributions to the war effort we find 
some outstanding illustrations. One of the first Americans to shed 
his blood in the Second World War was a Negro messmate, Dorie 
Miller, at Pearl Harbor. His courage during that fateful attack 
earned him the Congressional Medal of Honor. The founder of 
the blood bank system that made possible the extensive use of 
blood plasma during the war was the distinguished Negro scien- 
tist, Dr. Charles Drew. 

We remember that Major General Maurice Rose, son of a 
Denver rabbi, after spearheading the attack that captured Cologne 
and drove across the Rhine, was struck down by a Nazi bullet 
when complete victory was at hand. The first American nurse to 
be killed in Europe was Lieutenant Frances Y. Slanger, a young 
Jewish girl from Boston. 

The most decorated units of the United States Army were the 
Nisei rooth Battalion and the 442d Combat Team. The hero of the 
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Aleutians campaign was a Mexican beet-sugar worker from Colo- 
rado named José Martinez. He received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor along with other Mexican-Americans, Macario Garcia 
and José Lopez of Texas, Silvestre Herrera of Arizona, and Man- 
uel Perez of Chicago. 

The first enlisted man to receive the Medal of Honor in the last 
war was the son of Italian immigrants, Marine Gunnery Sergeant 
John Basilone of Raritan, New Jersey. Sergeant Basilone later met 
his death on the first day of the assault on Iwo Jima. 

In the Battle of Midway, America’s first decisive blow against 
the Japanese Navy, two American Indians figured prominently, 
One was Major General Clarence L. Tinker, an Osage, in com- 
mand of the Hawaiian Air Forces, later missing in action. The 
other was John C. Waldron, a Sioux, from Fort Pierre, South 
Dakota, who commanded the famous Navy Air Torpedo Squad- 
ron Eight that lashed a smashing blow at the Japanese fleet. 

These are some of the stories of members of minority groups 
who contributed, often the supreme price, so that the promise of 
the democratic ideal might become the birthright of all Americans 
and perhaps all people. 

To help in establishing this birthright, there are many agencies, 
national bodies, civic groups, and educational institutions active in 
the growing field of human relations. One of the last documents of 
the late President Roosevelt called for the need in our times for. 
the study of the “science of human inter-relationships.” Re-echo- 
ing this statement, Dr. James B. Conant, President of Harvard, at 
the annual conference of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Chicago last December, urged the 
development of the scientific study of human relations. Perhaps as 
counterinfluences in our age of racial tensions there is a growing 
movement to study the entire area of group conflicts. j 
At New York University’s School of Education, a Center for | 
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Human Relations Studies has been established. It is one of the first 
such centers of study and research in the country. Here careful 
clinical analysis is being made of all factors involved in human 
interaction. Using the tools of the social sciences, such as projective 
techniques in obtaining statistical data, it is hoped that the goals 
achieved in most of the other sciences, prediction and control, may 
eventually be applied to human relations. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peoples, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith, the Federal Churches 
of Christ Race Relations Council, the Japanese-American Citizens 
League, the Common Council for American Unity, Friends of 
Democracy, the National Urban League, the American Council on 
Race Relations, and the Catholic Interracial Council are a few of 
the organizations helping to realize the democratic ideal within 
our generation. 

We have seen in recent months many promising signs. The pub- 
lication of the President’s Report on Civil Rights, the develop- 
ment of antidiscrimination legislation in many states, the setting 
up of mayor’s committees on race relations, the introduction of 
Negro athletes into major league baseball, the use of racial and 
religious themes in major motion pictures, and the prize-winning 
public response to them are all candles in the dark. 

Yet we have seen in our lifetime the specter of mass genocide. 
We have witnessed the wanton violations of human rights. The 
men who know the atomic bomb best tell us we will not have a 
fourth chance if we take the third! As long as any member of our 
community is deprived of the right for growth, whether through 
education, employment, residence, or opportunity, we are in effect 
threatening world peace. We know progress is being made in this 
area of human relations. But we cannot indulge ourselves with the 
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luxury of inaction. The veteran along with other members of the 
community can be made a positive force to help in this process of 
social maturity and responsibility or he can be allowed to be vic- 
timized into a militant, subversive, and destructive agent. 

Through creative and educational mediums it is possible to 
compete successfully with those insidious influences. By each of us 
participating in the social action forces in our communities and 
by making democracy work in the classrooms, the offices, the 
shops, the subways, the recreation halls, the taverns, the cafeterias, 
the clubs, and anywhere when the opportunity for good human 
relationships presents itself, further advances will be possible. To 
wipe out race hatred and racial discriminations we must unite the 
races in producing food enough for all, housing for all, clothing 
for all, education for all, comfort for all, instead of forcing them 
to compete with one another for less than enough. 

“Put a white man and a Negro soldier in the same shell hole, 
and they will fight together to the last breath, sharing their food 
and water, if either is wounded the other will risk his life to carry 
him out. But the shell hole must be large enough for both.” 





Henry A. Singer, B.S., A.M., member of the Center for Human Relations Studies at 
New York University. He is completing his Doctorate on the theme of the veteran and 
race relations. 
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THE SCHOOL AS AN INTEGRATING AGENCY IN 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


L. H. Garstin 
I. The Meaning of Integration 


At a recent meeting of the Local Federation of Home and 
School, the superintendent of education speaking in support of 
the school as a community center, maintained that it was the only 
institution extant today that is in a position to integrate the life of 
the community. He pointed out that the home could not assume 
this function because there were too many forces pulling at the 
solidarity of the family unit to make it an effective unifying 
agency. Nor, he claimed, could the church undertake the task, for 
not everyone belonged to the same church. The church was 
plagued with denominationalism which is the antithesis of unity. 
Nor, again, did he consider the farm, factory, or store an effective 
integrating agency since vocational life is so diversified that there 
is no common point of contact among the various crafts and 
trades in which the adult population is engaged. What integrat- 
ing forces there were, he concluded, were inadequate and fre- 
quently unwholesome. The beer parlor, the pool room, the dance 
hall, and the cinema are the chief integrating agencies in the 
modern community and their influence is too often destructive. 

What did the superintendent mean when he spoke of integra- 
tion of community life? Integration, sociologically defined, refers 
to the process of union and interrelation of the members of a com- 
munity through a common set of purposes, ideals, beliefs, and 
activities. It is the process of welding the community into a group 
of individuals who share common goals and common means of 
attaining those goals. If it is successful in its application, integra- 
tion creates a form of esprit de corps which permeates the com- 
munity and gives it a sense of oneness. A truly integrated com- 
munity is one in which all the citizens take an interest and play 
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an active part in its manifold cultural, recreational, and civic 
organizations and institutions. In such a community, the outsider 
who comes into it will observe a deep loyalty and a profound 
sense of pride among its members. He will observe, too, that the 
sense of unity revolves around some institutional expression of the 
central aims and purposes—perhaps around the town or city coun- 
cil, the church, or simply the community hall. Integration, in 
short, is a function of ideals and purposes finding realization in 
some institution that controls and determines the tone of the 
activities that are the outward manifestation of inward oneness. 


ll. Integration in Western Culture 


Community integration thus defined has had a long and varied 
history in Western culture. In the Middle Ages, for example, com- 
munity integration was effectively achieved through the Church 
Universal and the Christian creed or Weltanschauung of which it 
was the custodian. Setting the aims and purposes of the indi- 
vidual’s life as preparation for inhabitance of the City of God 
when the spirit has fled the mortal body, the church bent all its | 
powers to subordinate each act of worldly existence, the lusts of 
the flesh and the love of worldly goods, to this end. The individual 
must become a member of the church, must believe in its creed, ; 
must abide by its rituals, and must order economic, political, and 4 
social life according to its principles. If, for instance, the individual [ 
were engaged in commerce, he must observe the just price, refrain 
from extortionate profit, guard the quality of his wares, and forego 
interest and usury in the interests of his neighbor’s welfare. If 
engaged in the arts of war, he must be chivalrous at all times, 
defending the weak and observing the principles of humanity. If 
a lord or serf, he must abide by the duties and obligations fitting 
his station in life, ministering to the mutual needs of the various 
classes that constituted society. In other words, all men were to 
play their various parts to the accompaniment of one dominant 7 
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theme, the preparation, through good works, for the Life Eternal. 

Here indeed was to be found the basis of community integra- 
tion. The Christian creed provided the aims and purposes of the 
community’s existence. The church provided the institution neces- 
sary to the activation of the objectives of the community. The 
interpretation of economic, political, and social activities in terms 
of the creed provided the laws of action of the community., The 
active participation of the church in political, economic, and social 
life provided the means of seeing to it that the Christian philoso- 
phy was practiced in every line of endeavor and that, therefore, 
the oneness of the community was promoted. 

Unfortunately, the undoubtedly noble ideal of a single inte- 
grated community built around the church and its Christian 
principles was shattered by the repressive lengths to which the 
church went in attempting to subordinate the individual to the 
common ends and by the political, economic, and social changes 
of the Reformation, the Renaissance, and the Commercial and 
Industrial Revolutions. These fostered individualism in opposition 
to the subordination of the individual in the interests of the whole. 

This individualism first showed itself in the religious sector, in 
the form of denominationalism. And in succeeding centuries the 
new cult spread rapidly. It invaded the political field with the 
advent of the “one man, one vote” theory, the coming of ballot 
suffrage, and the growth of the parliamentary system. It entered 
the field of economists with the concepts of free trade and Jaissez 
faire. It influenced the field of aims and purposes through the 
philosophies of hedonism and utilitarianism. 

The development of industrial society determined the direction 
that individualism would take. Whereas formerly attainment of 
the Life Hereafter constituted the goal of life, the new mode of 
existence sought happiness and salvation in the here and now. The 
instrument of this salvation became the manipulation of the 
external environment through machine technology to the end of 
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satisfying physical wants and desires individually defined. To the 
attainment of material welfare all the acts of worldly existence 
were subordinated. 

The essentials of community integration were present in this 
new order of individual industrialism. The creed of individual 
material welfare provided the aims and purposes of the com- 
munity. The regime of private property provided the institution 
necessary to the activation of the creed. The doctrines of liberalism 
and laissez faire provided the laws of action of the economic, 
political; and social system of the community necessary for the 
attainment of the common goal. 

But individual industrialism contains within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. The creed of self-interest, no matter how 
enlightened in theory, and of Jaissez faire, no matter how idealis- 
tically viewed, become at a certain point antagonistic to integra- 
tion. Their essence is atomistic and pluralistic. Since the cardinal 
fact of a community founded on individual industrialism is the 
uninhibited pursuit of personal desires, individual differences aris- 
ing from environmental and hereditary sources become more 
accentuated than in a community that emphasizes the subordina- 
tion of the individual as a means of achieving the common pur- 
pose. The consequence has been that individuals have become so 
intent in following the devices and desires of their own hearts that 
they have scattered off in a hundred directions without thought of 
the welfare of their neighbors, with the result that they have been 
operating, more often than not, at cross-purposes instead of in 
unison toward a common end. 

R. M. Maclver summed up the problem of integration in our 
individualistic culture with extreme clarity when he stated: 


In the new upthrust of individualism and rationalism there was a 
dislodgment of old abuses and exploitations of authority... .. At the 
same time the need for a new basis of authority was evident enough. 
The fragmentation ethics of group interests could not bind society 
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together. The detachment of individuals and of groups in the competi- 
tive struggle and the preoccupation with the means of material success 
weakened the sense of the larger and more universal relationships 
between men..... The people must always seek some unity, some 
whole to which they may belong.’ 


Ill. The School and Integration 


The problem of those who would make the school the focus of 
community integration is clear. Can the school provide a complex 
of aims and purposes, a philosophy of means and ends, a Weltan- 
schauung that will bind the modern community together? If it 
can provide such a philosophy can it win the community to its 
acceptance? Finally, if the community is willing to accept the 
philosophy, can the school control and organize the various 
activities of the community so that unity in activity toward a 
common goal is effectively achieved ? 

In light of the popular concept of the role of the school in 
society, the school could undertake the task only with a good deal 
of missionary effort. The community looks on the school as an 
instrument for the transmission to the younger generation of the 
former’s already existent body of nonmaterial culture. It sees the 
school as handing on society’s store of knowledge, as inculcating 
aims, purposes, and values as they are. At this point the school 
must call a halt. It is not within its province to set forth new 
standards, to criticize held values, to lead beyond what is to what 
might be, to resolve aims and purposes at new and perhaps higher 
levels. 

There are other obstacles. The limited influence of the school 
must be taken into consideration. In the first place, it deals largely 
with the juvenile population and not all the juvenile population 
at that. A progressively decreasing number of juveniles come 
under its care as the adolescent age groups are reached. Added to 


1R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946), pp. 55-56. 
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this is the fact that they are under its care for less than one fifth 
of each day for less than ten years of their lives. It exerts no influ- 
ence during the first six years of life and loses the child again 
anywhere from his sixteenth to his eighteenth year. Family 
environment, neighborhood gang, cinema, ball park, pool hall, 
factory, and store—these are the institutions that in reality give 
the individual his Weltanschauung and provide the aims and 
purposes of the community. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the school could do 
far more to promote community integration than it is doing now. 
The problem is for the school to bring the manifold institutions 
and agencies proliferated throughout contemporary society under 
its influence and direction and to provide them with a common 
goal. This, however, could be done readily. There is no reason, for 
example, why the cinema should not be largely under its sponsor- 
ship. Perhaps a theater could be made a part of the school plant 
to be used to show the best of films produced in Europe and 
America. Communities usually raise no objection to an auditorium 
and projection machine being added to school equipment. If the 
auditorium is built according to standard theater plans and the 
projection machine is of the standard millimeter type, the founda- 
tion is laid for making use of the products of the film industries. 
As such a school theater established its prestige it would be con- 
sidered, no doubt, as the logical focus of film distribution. 

Again, the school might foster community integration through 
the mediums of press and radio. For the press, the obvious point of 
departure, apart from a more comprehensive reporting of school 
affairs in the existing local press, would be the journalistic activi 
ties at present conducted in the schools as part of their regular 
instruction program. It is conceivable that “home editions” of the 
school newspaper could be published. These editions, in addition 
to printing student news, might very well carry news of all the 
various activities carried on by the school. The doings of the school 
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theater, forum groups, discussion clubs, fine arts clubs, and voca- 
tional training classes would hold considerable reader interest. 
Motion-picture reviews, book reviews, articles, and editorials on 
school and community problems and policies would also find a 
place. Indeed, as the school became more and more the focus of 
community activities, the school press would become more and 
more the focus for the distribution of the news of the community. 

A similar plan of promoting community integration might be 
achieved through the radio. A start could be made with student 
broadcasts and faculty talks. Musical programs, plays, discussions, 
and forums conducted by students would tend to create very 
favorable public relations. Faculty lectures, discussions, and round- 
table talks would certainly have an abiding influence in integrating 
school and community. 

The vocational life of the community could also be linked with 
the school, though perhaps not to the same extent. Liaison 
between school and industry in the matter of vocational training 
is one very practical means of drawing the community under the 
influence of the school. The encouragement of discussion forums 
in which problems of economic, political, and social life were 
analyzed would provide another important means of inculcating 
the complex of aims and purposes which the school stood for. 
Here again industry and school would be linked since the prob- 
lems discussed would almost certainly include those concerned 
with vocational life. Through sponsoring such discussions the 
school could have a great influence in directing the form and 
organization of economic and political life. 

In similar manner the school might gain control of other 
activities now scattered among a myriad of organizations oper- 
ating without a common goal. It could take an aggressive part in 
directing recreational activities such as sports, by supporting sports 
clubs and imbuing them with a sense of loyalty to the school as 
their sponsor and promoter. It could also organize activities such as 
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handicrafts, drama, writing, art, and music as substitutes for the te 
somewhat debilitating pursuits of beer parlor and pool room, © 
Again, it could take an aggressive role in organizing social activi. 
ties such as dances and card parties. 

Such plans, of course, assume that the school can become the 
leader in giving the community institutions that it controls, and 
hence the community itself, some integrated philosophy of aims 
and purposes, and can muster the strength and respect necessary 
to put the philosophy into practice in the community. The gradual 
expansion of direction and control envisaged in the preceding 
pages would of itself tend to promote the acceptance of the school 
playing a more influential role in society. But determination of the 
aims and purposes themselves and of the means of carrying them 
out would rest largely with those who would act as the custodians 
of the school on behalf of the community—the teachers and 
administrators. Consequently, it is imperative that the latter be f 
imbued with belief in some complex of means and ends acceptable | 
to society and be bold enough to propagate and defend these | 
through the school. It is doubtful if existing school personnel are | 
equipped tor the task at present. A reorientation of teacher selec | 
tion and training is therefore indicated. : 

















L. H. Garstin is Vice-Principal at Kimberley High School, Kimberley, B.C., Canada. ; 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHER-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Louis Kaplan 


Within recent years a relatively new concept has been intro- 
duced in the educational profession. After many centuries of auto- 
cratic suppression, teachers became articulate; they began to 
demand a voice in the administration of their schools and in the 
formulation of policies which governed the operation of the 
schools. Some administrators whose social vision exceeded the 
confines of tradition supported the teachers in this movement for 
broadening the base of participation in school affairs. From these 
dual sources has arisen the new and promising concept of demo- 
cratic school administration. 


Democracy in the Profession Is Not Enough 


While democracy within the profession is a wholesome thing 
that can bring nothing but good to the education of America’s chil- 
dren, there is much evidence that neither teachers nor adminis- 
trators have fully comprehended the scope of the new movement 
which they have started. Some of this evidence is revealed by the 
outbreaks of teacher strikes which have occurred during recent 
years. Some of it has been shown in the polls by communities 
which have refused to tax themselves for better schools, or refused 
to give up their small, inefficient schools and consolidate with 
neighboring communities for the mutual benefit of all. Such 
factors indicate that education in America cannot reach its full 
stature through intraprofessional advancements only. Education 
is but one of the many institutions of society, and if the schools are 
to meet the challenge of the world’s need for a more enlightened 
citizenry, then educators must leave the safety of their c':ssrooms 
and offices and venture out into the community, into the strife and 
conflict of the marketplace where the nation’s destiny is being 
cast and fashioned. 

417 
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The Need for Improved Teacher-Community Relations 


It is very true, of course, that not all educators have isolated 
themselves from the social settings of their schools. There have 
always been some types of ill-defined and little understood extra- 
school activities classified under the title of “public relations,” 
School administrators have carried out sporadic attempts to inform 
the public of what the schools are trying to do, or to enlist the 
support of the taxpayers in raising funds for a new building. 
Teachers have also made some feeble attempts to interest the 
parents in the education of their children, or to interpret to the 
children the forces of the community. 

However, these efforts on the part of educators have been 
notably ineffectual from a broad and enduring point of view. 
The cultural lag in our society continues; the American people 
continue to spend more money for tobacco, motion pictures, and 
liquor than they do for education; millions of children are denied 
the privilege of an education in this the wealthiest of all nations, 
and millions of others receive only a poor skeleton of an education 
in the few years they spend in school. While educators have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing much during the last hundred years, and 
while we have managed to build a great system of public educa- 
tion, we have not done enough. Our schools do not match our 
wealth, our power, or our potentialities as the leading nation in 
the world. 

Much of this hiatus between what the schools of America are, 
and what they might be, may be laid on the doorstep of the pro- 
fession. Educators, and especially teachers, who comprise the bulk 
of the professional personnel, have failed to comprehend the full 
significance of their roles in society. There is, in fact, much dis 
agreement among educators as to what the function of the teacher 
is in the wider schoolroom of American life. In this day, when the 
citizens of the world are proving themselves ineffectual in creat- 
ing a unity of heart among the nations, more and more men of 
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vision are turning to education as the sole hope and the only ulti- 
mate path toward enduring world peace. If this be truly the func- 
tion of education, then we must once again examine the obligation 
of teachers to society, and particularly to that microcosm of society 
in which education is functioning, the local community. We must 
turn to some fundamental social and philosophical interpretations 
of the social role of an educator and seek to derive from such a 
search some imperatives which may guide the teacher in fashion- 
ing a place for himself in the stream of social development. 

It is hoped that this article may stimulate such a search and 
encourage others, who will probe ever more deeply into this 
roughly charted frontier—the teacher’s function in the community 
of a democratic nation. 


Should Teachers Follow Social Movements or Lead Them? 


There is general agreement among those who have studied the 
problem that teachers, as transmitters and sifters of our cultural 
heritage, as molders of tomorrow’s citizens, have a serious obliga- 
tion to the communities in which they function. But, when we 
examine and attempt to define the nature of the teacher’s obliga- 
tions, two diametrically opposed points of view appear. 

On the one hand, there are those who think that a teacher’s duty 
is solely to teach, that his function is that of perpetuating the insti- 
tutions and social patterns that exist today. This concept holds that 
the proper sphere of activity of the teacher is his classroom and 
the proper subjects of instruction are those aspects of the cultural 
heritage which have been proved and standardized; those ele- 
ments of our culture that have been stamped with the sanction of 
tradition. 

Under such a point of view, the teacher would have to adjust 
himself to the social conceptions that had been settled upon by his 
community and would serve the community by feeding the 
students only the established and approved academic diets, thereby 
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preserving the status quo by adapting the minds of youth to what 
society has deemed to be good and enduring. 

This is, however, only one point of view. It is the traditional con- 
ception that the teacher may best serve the community by preserv- 
ing intact in each generation those values and behavior patterns 
held by the previous generations. 

There is another and more daring group of thinkers who 
deplore this static conception of the teacher’s function. They claim 
that the social influence of teachers has been tested in the caldrons 
of the recent war. They point out that through the medium of 
education whole nations were welded into a unified mood and 
spirit. In the cases of Germany, Japan, and Italy, the role of the 
teachers was directed toward evil ends. But, whether for good or 
evil, it has been proved that teachers and the schools can form 
social policies and can alter the course of a nation. 

This group of social theorists would, then, demand that teachers 
break with the bonds of the past, that they pick up the reins of 
their power and exert their influence by building in each com- 
munity a strong and vital cell of a functional democracy. 
Together, these cells would achieve those values and those 
humanitarian goals which a democratic form of government 
strives to foster. 


Teachers Must Define Their Function in Society 


These antithetical points of view pose some very real imperatives 
for teachers. If we as teachers choose to continue in our traditional 
role, functioning as servile pedagogues who do no more than 
transmit the prescribed forms of the past, submerged in the com- 
mon thinking of the community, then education is fostering social 
stagnation. Changes will continue to occur in the world, but they 
will occur despite these who, by refusing to question the tradi- 
tional conceptions and anachronisms of their communities, absorb 
themselves in the thoughts and activities of their local groups, 
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thereby remaining secure in their positions as they drift along on 
the serene waters of conformity. 

These educators who seek to effect no changes, who wish to do 
nothing more socially significant than to fill out their records 
neatly, to follow the presecribed course of study, and otherwise 
lead a safe and respectable life, will undoubtedly antagonize no 
one. If this is truly the social function of a teacher in the schools 
of a democracy, then there need be no question of teacher-com- 
munity relationships. All will remain secure and happy in their 
isolation from reality. All, that is, except those who truly appreci- 
ate the social significance of teaching. 


Teachers Have a Moral Compulsion to Lead Social Progress 


Teaching has a social function which transcends the institution 
of organized education. Teachers are often the only persons in the 
community who have attained a level of social development 
beyond that of the citizens and whose main purpose in life is eco- 
nomic gain. As educators, those who prepare the young to fulfill 
the functions of oncoming social offices, teachers are, by virtue of 
their preparation and obligations to the future generations of 
America, morally compelled to reach beyond the classroom and 
take a hand in the other community agencies which are also edu- 
cative. These agencies differ from the schools in that they deal with 
the here and now, not the future; they are concerned with material 
and immediate problems of life, not with the values and ideals that 
will be of significance to the peace, the social efficiency, or the 
moral sensitivities of the world of tomorrow. 

If teachers realized that social progress demands that they seek 
to direct all forces in their communities toward the goals and pur- 
poses of our schools, and if this realization could be deeply instilled 
in the fiber of a million American teachers, and then translated 
into action, a new realm of teacher-community relationships 
would evolve. And it can be done. By breaking the bonds of the 
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past and facing resolutely the demands of our democracy, and by 
redefining and re-establishing their own participation in our 
system of government, teachers can raise themselves and their 
communities to a new stature. 

It requires, first, that teachers realize their educational purposes 
and activities to be a form of social policy, a program of social 
action based upon some accepted scale of values. They must fur- 
ther realize that this social policy may, by lack of direction, 
obstruct cultural evolution and harness our schools to the dark 
cells of the past; or that educators can, by recognizing the unique 
functions which their social role thrusts upon them, be instru- 
mental in raising the quality of our communal life to new and 
undreamed-of heights. 

This is a real challenge to teachers. Never before has the world 
so sorely needed citizens who are world-minded, who would and 
could place before private or national interests the interests of 
humanity. Indeed, with the terrible instruments of destruction 
that now hover over our heads, it is almost imperative that teachers 
cease to follow those patterns which have produced narrow- 
minded, self-seeking individuals and take the initiative in broad- 
ening the thinking of our communities so that the view of one 
world and one people may pervade the minds of this generation 
and the generations now going through our public schools. 


Teachers Can Stimulate Social Progress 


Now, if teachers are to guide the stream of social progress 
rather than follow in its wake, what shall be the nature of their 
participation in community affairs if they are to realize these new 
objectives? We must start by facing certain realities. 

Communities have generally set the pattern for teacher partic- 
pation in the affairs of their citizens. Standards of conduct for 
teachers have been established, and these standards have tended to 
hedge in the activities of teachers in such a manner as to force the 
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teacher to conform to what the community felt to be proper con- 
duct for one who is in contact with its children. Free expression 
of opinion, freedom in selection of extraschool activities, freedom 
in matters of recreation, dress, and personal choice of social inter- 
ests, all of these have been severely circumscribed by the com- 
munity. Teachers must break these bonds and lead rather than be 
led by those whom they serve. 

However, such a major reversal of social participation cannot be 
effected immediately. Social changes have always been a matter of 
gradual progression, and teachers will have to proceed cautiously, 
but with determination, and with faith in their cause. An analysis 
of what has been done and written concerning the participation 
of teachers in the life of their communities indicates something of 
the manner in which teachers may undertake a program of gradu- 
ally expanding leadership in community affairs. This program 
divides itself into three phases. 


I. 
A Program for Teacher Leadership in Community Affairs 


At the outset, the teacher who would become a community 
leader must first become a participant in community affairs. He 
must associate himself with civic organizations, become familiar 
with the home life of the children, acquaint himself with the con- 
ventions of the community, and otherwise order his activities so 
that he may become thoroughly familiar with the problems, the 
outlook, and the attitudes of his local group. 

Once this familiarity has been achieved, the teacher is ready to 
take another step forward in his social activities, that of bringing 
the laymen into active participation in school affairs. This is a very 
critical area of responsibility and one that is much in need of con- 
sideration by all teachers. Recent newspaper editorials, speakers 
before lay groups, and numerous other mirrors of the public mind 
have expressed concern for the need of more effective training 
in the basic skills, “for good army discipline,” in the schools, and 
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for changes which dig too deeply into our own educational struc- 
ture to be ignored. 

Such criticism may be misdirected, or misinformed, or even 
malicious, but they must, nevertheless, be considered as a reminder 
that teachers must educate not only children, but the public, as 
well. Ultimate control of American education rests with the 
people, and only as the people are made aware of the purposes and 
functions of the school will the teacher be enabled to combat the 
indifference or antagonism of the community forces that retard 
educational progress or frustrate the achievement of desired edu- 
cational purposes. 

In the final analysis, educators must look to the public to supply 
funds for conducting the work of the schools and for the selection 
of boards of education and other agencies that give official sanction 
to educational objectives and policies. 

Unfortunately, educators have often taken a very superficial and 
utilitarian approach to the problem of securing community sup- 
port for the school. They have turned to the public only in times 
of crisis, or when budgets were being prepared, or when enemies 
were attacking the school. A much wider social intelligence con- 
cerning the place of education in American democracy is needed, 
and it is the teacher’s responsibility to realize this function and to 
encourage the iaity to consider such educational problems as the 
basic social philosophy of the school, the objectives, and the general 
welfare functions of education. Such considerations are responsi- 
bilities that a democratic government demands of its citizens. 
Teachers must strive to make this responsibility felt in their com- 
munities. Publicity campaigns, parent-teacher associations, and 
study groups are not enough. Teachers should stress the value of 
the school to society in general, and the approach to the public 
should be universal, comprehensive, and intelligent. 

The public must not only be given an account of its schools, but 
must be progressively included in the inner workings of the 
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school, and ultimately taken into partnership. A true realization 
of the teacher’s function must include sharing with the public in 
the management and operation of the schools. 

Yet, all this is still not enough. The teacher must know his com- 
munity and must bring the members of the community into par- 
ticipation in school affairs. But there is yet one more mandate 
given to the teacher by his role in this society. He must lead the 
thoughts and behavior of the members of the community on to 
higher and broader levels. It is the function of a teacher to hold his 
head higher than the others around him and to look farther into 
the future. 

Educators must recognize the fact that the school is only one of 
the educational agencies of the community. If the life surrounding 
the school is maleducative in its effects, then the isolated and 
sterilized learning that takes place in the school will be largely 
forgotten as children go into the maelstrom of life and reality 
which is their fundamental environment. Teachers must, there- 
fore, extend their influences into the community proper and do so 
openly and deliberately. They must search out those forces that 
oppose the proper functioning of the schools and strive to make 
all of the community a truly educative environment for children 
and adults alike. 

This is the greatest role a teacher can play in the community and 
it is also the most daring one. It means that teachers must brave 
those militant forces that place economic interests above the social 
welfare. This means political activity on the part of teachers. It 
means active participation on the side of those who are traveling 
the road that education is seeking to pave. It means a struggle 
against forces of oppression, against the deadly dullness that assails 
so many of America’s communities and against those who cannot 
see that, unless we develop a world-mindedness and a brother- 
hood of man, nothing less than catastrophe awaits us. 
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il. 
The Social Role of a Teacher Is Beset with Difficulties 


In openly urging the teacher to take an active hand in directing 
the affairs of the community, it is expressly recognized that this 
is an invitation to a great new social reorientation for education. 
It will precipitate strife and conflict in the communities all over 
the nation. But strife and conflict are signs of social progress; these 
forces are, in fact, the seeds of democracy. Those men who had 
the courage to stand up against forces of regression gave birth to 
the ideas of democracy, and to our own democratic organization. 
In this time of world crisis, educators who truly understand their 
functions in society should do no less. We must become partisans 
and join forces with those in our communities who have the vision 
and foresight of basic Americanism. 

It is quite useless to talk about innocuous teacher-community 
relationships where no one is antagonized or alienated. If teachers 
are to take the lead in promoting issues that education must foster, 
then they must understand that a community is not a unified 
political organization, nor even a definite geographic area. It is, 
rather, a group of people with a common purpose—a living, 
growing thing. There may be many such entities within one local 
area, many with diverse purposes—hostile and perhaps with 
antagonistic purposes. The teacher cannot deal with a community 
of a single thought, because no such thing exists. Therefore, the 
teacher must be a partisan. He must align himself with a group 
because a community is an aggregate of groups, and he must give 
direction to the growth of this group. 

This is the highest type of relationship a teacher can maintain 
in his community. In doing so, he performs his function on a 
level of educational statesmanship. And it is an obligation that he 
cannot escape, for the teacher is the ultimate unit upon which an 
effective program of education is built. Only as his vision 1s 
expanded and freed can he put into practice the type of education 
that is needed for preserving the values of democracy. It is the 
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teacher’s obligation to take the lead in the co-operative efforts of 
shool and community so that the spirit of democracy may be 
fostered in the school and its environs. 


ill. 
Can It Be Done? 


This is not a merely visionary program. There is abundant evi- 
dence that its principles and practices are even now being applied 
and tested in enlightened schools and communities. There are, of 
course, many difficulties that beset the undertaking described 
above. The wise teacher should consider them well before attempt- 
ing a radically progressive change in the creaking organization 
that now passes for teacher-community relationships. But obstacles 
are not new to educators, nor cause for despair. They are the 
challenges of life, created by human minds and soluble through 
human efforts. 

By first putting our own house in order and organizing a model 
of democracy within the schools, we can slowly foster the true 
spirit of democracy in society. The process may be slow, long, and 
arduous, It will call for courage, foresight, and much faith, but the 
sow, hard way is the only way in a democracy. It is the lasting 
way. If we are resolute in our purposes and determined in our 
eflorts, we should look to the future with the vision of Francis 
Bacon when he wrote: 


Everything is possible to man. Time is young, give us some little 
centuries and we shall control and remake all things. We shall perhaps 
at last learn the noblest lesson of all, that Man must not fight Man, 
but must make war only on the obstacles that nature offers to the 
triumph of Man. 





Louis Kaplan is professor and head of the Department of Education and Psychology at 
Oregon College of Education. 
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Why Pupils Fail in Reading, by HELEN M. Rostnson. Chicago; 
The University of Chicago Press, 1946, xiii + 257 pages. 


Helen M. Robinson in her book, Why Pupils Fail in Reading, has 
made a notable contribution to the annals of reading research carried 
on in this country for the past sixty or seventy years. Prior to Miss 
Robinson’s book, almost all books about reading were written by some 
specialist in one field or another who confined his research to discov. 
ering causes for poor reading in his own particular field and was either 
unaware or indifferent to the possibilities of causal factors in fields 
other than his own. Miss Robinson has directed and reported a study 
in which a group of specialists pooled their efforts and their findings 
and then observed controlled techniques for correcting the disabilities, 
altering, if necessary, the original diagnoses if remedial techniques 
failed to produce the expected results. 

The study begins with a survey of the literature in the field of 
causes for reading disabilities. Miss Robinson reviews and summarizes 
the findings of research concerning such causal factors as the follow- 
ing: visual maladjustments, neurological bases, auditory and speech 
difficulties, physical deficiencies, intelligence, emotional and personal 
problems, environmental and social characteristics of poor readers. 
This brief review and summarization of the pertinent literature about 
the causes of reading disabilities is in itself a valuable contribution, 
revealing on the part of the author a thoroughgoing investigation and 
offering to the beginning student in his study of causes of reading dis 
abilities a comprehensive view of the entire field. 

In the experiment which Miss Robinson reports a group containing 
a reading specialist, a psychiatrist, a pediatrician, two social workers, 
three ophthalmologists, a neurologist, an otolaryngologist, an endocri- 
nologist, a speech specialist, and the investigator combined forces to 
study intensively the causes of the reading disabilities of thirty pupils, 
five girls and twenty-five boys. The subjects ranged in age from six 
years, nine months, to fifteen years, three months, and had LQ’ 
according to the New Stanford-Binet test of 85 or above, thus eliminat- 
ing severe mental retardation as a possible cause for reading dis 
ability. The amount of retardation in reading varied from nine months 
to seventy-five months. 

After appropriate psychometric tests and thorough examinations by 


each specialist of each child, trained social workers visited each home 
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represented to discover possible social and environmental causes, par- 
ticularly of emotional and personality disturbances. After conferences 
in which all the findings were pooled, remedial techniques were sug- 
gested and carried out under observation, and re-evaluations were made 
in the light of the success or failure of these techniques. Twenty-two 
detailed case studies of the thirty children investigated are given by 
Miss Robinson. 

The results of the study are summarized under major conclusions 
and then broken down and presented under the various areas investi- 
gated. Briefly the major conclusions of Miss Robinson are as follows: 
First, frequently no one single cause for retardation can be identified, 
and the greater the retardation, the greater the number of operating 
causes. Second, when all the evidence was evaluated by the group, 
some anomalies that, considered in isolation, might seem to be an 
operating cause were found to have no direct relationship to reading 
deficiency. Third, a number of causes that seemingly were responsible 
for reading deficiency were proved by the remedial techniques used 
not to be operating causes. Fourth, from the evidence secured from this 
study, the anomalies operating most frequently as causes for reading 
deficiency were social, visual, and emotional difficulties; appearing less 
frequently were inappropriate school methods, neurological difficulties, 
speech and auditory difficulties; least important were endocrine dis- 
turbances, general physical difficulties, and insufficient auditory acuity. 
The fact that emotional disturbances resulting frequently from mal- 
adjustment due to social factors (home conditions) topped the list 
seems particularly significant. Attempts to alter home conditions to 
bring about better adjustment for the pupils concerned were often 
fruitless. In the words of Miss Robinson: 


In some cases particularly, the group felt that part of the treat- 
ment should be directed toward the parents. Such cases presented 
special difficulty, because maladjusted parents could seldom 
recognize the vital relationship between their attitudes and prob- 
lems and those of their children. 


The careful experimentation upon which the book is based and the 
resulting presentation of the procedures, results, and case histories in 
concise, clear prose seem to me to make the book one of the most 
valuable and helpful books that have up to the present been concerned 
with failures in that most important of all school subjects, reading. 
Frances G. LepBETTER 
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Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum, by Harotp A.berty, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947, 458 pages. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


The appearance of this volume, which aims to clarify the purposes of 
the secondary school and to provide the necessary activities for achiev. 
ing them, is a welcome addition to the texts in the field. After intro. 
ducing the problem by a concise discussion of the present muddled 
status of the secondary school, Alberty proceeds to an anlysis of cur- 
riculum construction. The entire question is related to the needs of 
adolescents and the requirements of a democratic society. Several excel- 
lent chapters are devoted to the development of resource units. 

This new volume should prove valuable for administrators, teachers, 
and those in training. 

Jutes Kotopny 


Personal Adjustment, by Knicut Duntap. New York: McGraw. 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 


To one initiated in elementary psychology this book presents a very 
good review of the fundamental terms and concepts of psychology. 
The text provides an interpretation for the student in the practical 
application of psychology in daily living. It deals with such subjects as 
learning, studying, features of mental disorders, neurotic maladjust- 
ment, the means of readjustment, marriage and marital maladjustment 
and readjustments, the care and training of children, and various minor 
maladjustments. 

Treatment is made of adjustments and maladjustments from a nega 
tive point of view on the theory it is easier to point out the pitfalls of 
such things than it is to describe the conditions that might lead toa 
satisfactory, well-adjusted life. The chapter on studying is of particular 
interest and should be valuable to students in college. 

The outspoken views of the author on sex and marital adjustments 
provide common-sense views for the student to ponder as he enters this 
particular phase of his life. If difficulties arise, it should be understood 
that there may be a pattern of causes and maladjustments and not just 
one cause. 

In the chapter entitled “Choosing a Mate” the author, like many 
others, offers a number of questions which each individual should ask 
himself, and, in a humorous vein, suggests that his are better than 
others. However, it would seem that the book in which such guidance 
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might be obtained is never available or never sought after at such times 
and is usually only referred to in cases where there is doubt in the indi- 
yidual’s mind regarding the correctness of his selection. 

The author points out that the use of psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis as complete treatments for neurotic, maladjusted people are 
dangerous when they are not considered in the light of physical factors 
such as disease conditions, diet, etc. In his experience he found that 
there are no actual statistics to show the results of the cures in these 
two manners but that frequently patients, in order to achieve some 
success in the treatment offered, must believe implicitly in the theory 
of the practitioner. In recent years there has been a very pronounced 
tendency to describe the results from psychoanalysis as satisfactory and 
worth while. The author points out that the techniques used are not 
scientific and the alleged cures have not been proved by any proper 
follow-up. One particular danger that is pointed out is that if a patient 
under treatment by psychoanalytic practice is required to re-examine 
himself with the attention focused on introspection, the tendency is to 
develop a trait of introspection where it did not exist previously. The 
author complains that most psychoanalysts have a tendency not to use 
their medical training and skill but to reply primarily on theory alone. 

In dealing with various minor maladjustments in which every 
normal person may be involved, some very helpful suggestions are 
made to overcome them. 

One minor matter, considering the fact that the author has had so 
many years of practical experience, is his statement that he has never 
known anyone to drink enough beer to become drunk, a statement 
which shows that he certainly must not have traveled in such circles as 
to observe the common man. 

Mention is made of I.Q. tests for intelligence and how these tests 
have only a statistical validity but are not an indication of the ability 
to predict how a certain individual child will fare in school. This is due 
to many unknown factors which affect the individual. The author 
points out that many successful businessmen, when tested on the LQ. 
basis, would be classified as morons, whereas there is no relation, as 
the 1.Q. intelligence has little to do with business intelligence. 

The author, as he proceeds in his discussion of the topics selected, 
becomes more interesting as he puts forth his personal experiences with 
maladjusted persons over a period of over forty years. 


Cuares E. SKINNER 
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Soviet Education: Its Psychology and Philosophy, by Maunicz J, 
SHorE. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1947, xxii + 346 


pages. 


It is essential in the interests of world peace that nations understand 
each other. This may appear a truism but a cursory glance at the daily 
press will make it obvious even to the most apathetic person that in 
America we are not operating on this principle as we should. Most 
specifically, it is necessary for us to understand the peoples of the 
countries of the Soviet Union and their complex culture. It is the duty 
of these peoples furthermore to appreciate American institutions and 
culture. Soviet Education is a revealing book and it is one that should 
help us in our approach to problems of a very disturbed world. Dr. 
Shore has traced the development of Marxian education, and present 
manifestation in Soviet education, for more than a century—from the 
theoretical Marxism of 1844 to the present Stalinist program of 1947. 
An examination of the educational tenets of Marxism forms a basis for 
this study, The interdependence of Soviet education upon economics 
and, thus, politics is pointed out. The style employed by the author 
leaves much to be desired and the failure of proofreaders to function 
render the volume deficient in these simple standards of book making. 




























WILLIAM P. Sears 


Handbook of Child Guidance, edited by Ernest Harmes. New 
York: Child Care Publications, 1947, 751 pages. 








This volume is a compilation of many valuable discussions which 
are of value to teachers, psychologists, and parents. The book is divided 
into parts and in each part there are a number of chapters. The parts 
are Development of Child Guidance in the United States, Guidance 
of the Normal Child, the Physically Handicapped, Problems of the 
Sub-normal Child, Training in Child Guidance, Social Aspects of 
Child Guidance, Religious Aspects of Guidance, and Special View- 
points for Guidance. This splendid volume should be in the hands of 
every student of psychology and guidance who is devoted to a better 
understanding and directing of children. 
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